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AN ITALIAN AMBASSADOR'S DIARY OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

IN the rapidly expanding bibliography on " What Happened 
at Paris " the diary of Count Macchi di Cellere, one of 
the foreign diplomats who accompanied President Wilson 
to Paris, has a distinct place. Though not a great statesman, 
the Italian ambassador accredited to Washington throughout 
the period of the World War, was a man of tact and good judg- 
ment, well informed as to our ways of thinking and of doing 
things, and esteemed by many of our political leaders, including 
President Wilson and the members of his cabinet. 

Whether the diary, now given to the Italian public with the 
consent of the widow of the late ambassador, was intended by 
him for posthumous publication, is a question. The intimate 
character of some of its criticisms and strictures might lead one 
to doubt such an intention ; on the other hand, when Di Cellere 
wrote it he was fully aware of the political intriguing going on 
at Paris and Rome against him, and the diary may have been 
meant as a defense for future use. Certain it is that the knowl- 
edge of the humiliating machinations going on behind his back 
colors his record of events, but it colors it not so much with 
personal resentment as with indignation over the difficulties 
created for his country by what to this staunch Sonninian ap- 
peared (and probably were) the vacillations and incapacities of 
his political superiors. 

The diary appears as an " Exhibit " to a book ' published in 
Italy with a dedication by Countess Macchi di Cellere to her 
children. It covers only one month (May 12 to June 19, 1919), 
but a month of very strained relations at Paris, when it seemed 
as if a break among the Allied Commissioners would be un- 
avoidable. The President had issued his Fiume proclamation 
and Italian opinion was seething with indignation; Premier 

1 Justus, V. Macchi di Cellere alP Ambasciaia di Washington. R. Bemporad e 
Figlio, Florence, Italy. 
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Orlando had threatened to withdraw and the possibility of 
Japan's secession was more than hinted at. The American 
delegates and experts appeared divided or uncertain, thus allow- 
ing a fruitful field for diplomatic intrigues and " pressure " from 
every quarter. It is the sequence of all these uncertainties, 
vacillations, threats and compromises which went on at this 
time over the Adriatic question, that Di Cellere — a trained and 
sensitive observer — records as he witnessed them or as he heard 
them reported. That in his views he is strongly pro-Italian can 
hardly be held against him ; that he thought of some of the 
Americans in Paris as Italy's friends, and of others as her en- 
emies, is quite human ; but that these qualities or defects did 
not warp his judgment on big issues is shown by his unsparing 
criticisms of some of his own countrymen no matter what their 
rank or position. Nor must we, in reading this diary, lose sight 
of one fact too often overlooked by us in comparing the " spirit 
of impartiality" of our delegates with those from European 
countries: that in the settlements which were made, or at- 
tempted, at Paris, especially in the carving out of new states or 
the reducing or enlarging of old ones, we dealt with territories 
not our own or near our borders. Obviously it is easier to be 
impartial and high-minded in fixing frontiers for other peoples 
than for ourselves ; the difference in attitude is somewhat like 
that between the helpless patient and the expert surgeon who 
benignantly operates upon him — a difference we have too 
easily, and, in some quarters, too smugly overlooked. 

The first entry in the diary gives an idea of the ambassador's 
activities as a go-between, and of the stage which the Adriatic 
question had reached at the time (Monday, May 12, 1919). 
After lunching with the Italian Foreign Minister Sonnino, Di 
Cellere was asked by Mr. Miller, one of our experts, for an 
exchange of views preliminary to a meeting which Orlando, the 
Italian premier, was to have with Colonel House the day fol- 
lowing. The plan outlined by Mr. Miller, according to Di Cel- 
lere, was that all Italian boundary questions, except those affect- 
ing Jugoslavia, should be settled at once, while the Adriatic 
question should be referred to the League of Nations, which, in 
the meantime, would take over for a period of five years both 
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Fiume and Dalmatia except such Dalmatian islands as might be 
forthwith assigned to Italy. Di Cellere believed that this plan 
emanated from Colonel House and had the approval of the 
President. It was nearly midnight when Di Cellere informed 
Miller that Orlando's " informal reply " was that he would take 
the proposal under consideration only if it represented a start- 
ing point for discussion ; otherwise the plan was unacceptable. 
The next day Miller, at Orlando's request, made a more detailed 
proposal as follows. Italy's northern frontiers were to be defi- 
nitely settled at once. All Adriatic questions — Fiume, Istria, 
Dalmatia, the islands and Valona — were to be grouped as one 
and to be disposed of thus : Istria to be assigned to Italy except 
for that strip through which ran the railroad connecting Fiume 
with Vienna; Fiume and Dalmatia (except a few islands) to be 
under the control of the League of Nations (similar to the con- 
trol exercised over the Sarre) for five years, at the end of which 
period a definitive settlement would be made based on plebi- 
scites, with due consideration of the commercial needs of the 
hinterland and of the interests and security of Italy in the Adri- 
atic ; Zara and Sebenico to be under an Italian mandate. This 
plan, Miller told Di Celere confidentially a few days later, had 
the approval of President Wilson. Orlando advanced several 
objections, some of which were met in a modified proposal 
which Miller read from a written memorandum at a meeting 
held the day following (May 14). It was at this interview that, 
according to the diarist, Orlando made the faux pas of suggest- 
ing the possibility of a settlement directly with the Jugoslavs. 
This had been previously suggested by Colonel House and, on 
the Italian side, there must have been already an exchange of 
"feelers" (between April 14 and 24), as Orlando explained 
that " in the form of strictly private conversations " a tentative 
plan had been outlined as follows : Italy to have the entire line 
of the Alps, Fiume to go to Italy with special port privileges to 
Jugoslavia, the Adriatic islands mostly to Italy, and — as to Dal- 
matia — Italy to have Zara with its hinterland as far as Sebenico, 
or else to make Zara, Sebenico and Spalato free cities. What 
Orlando wanted to know was whether the President would ap- 
prove of a setdement reached by direct negotiations even if it 
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should vary from Wilson's proclamation on Fiume. Miller 
could not say but did not appear to like the new proposal and, 
in fact, in order to bring Orlando back to the President's plan, 
stated that the Americans would not insist on taking from Istria 
the strip of land over which the Fiume-Vienna railroad passed. 
Orlando, however, was so pleased with the direct negotiations 
idea that Miller had to take it under advisement, and that 
evening he informed the Italian premier that the President 
would not oppose it and would agree both to mediate in the 
matter and to accept any settlement which might be reached. 

On May 1 5 Di Cellere seems to have maneuvered skilfully so 
as to have a private chat with Miller, to whom he explained his 
own opposition to Orlando's plan of direct negotiations. Miller, 
according to the ambassador, agreed that the plan had its 
dangers and added that Colonel House, realizing this, had 
avoided telling Trumbich that the proposal had come from the 
Italians. But by this time even Orlando had sensed his mistake 
and on the nineteenth he asked Miller to drop the plan of direct 
negotiations and take up again the earlier proposal. In fact, all 
of the morning was spent by Orlando and Sonnino (the latter 
had never agreed to direct negotiations) in drafting a reply to 
the Miller proposal. The reply was intrusted to Di Cellere for 
delivery and elucidation. 

In the meantime, however, Trumbich had filed with the 
Americans the Jugoslav demands, which were of such a nature 
that Colonel House, according to Miller, had characterized 
them as "not serious". Miller, in fact, " appeared preoccu- 
pied " and the tenseness of the situation is vividly brought out 
by Di Cellere's entries in his diary for May 16: 

At 5 p. m. he [Miller] phones me that House wishes to meet Or- 
lando a little before five-thirty. Orlando was then in my room, and 
we decide to go immediately to the Crillon. House (in the presence 
of Miller, Frazier and Beer) says that in onler to hasten, if possible, 
the agreement we desired with the Jugoslavs, he had asked Trum- 
bich to see him at five-thirty; that after seeing him he would report 
or cause to be reported to Orlando the points under discussion. 
Then House left and we remain with Miller and Beer (two perfect 
and sincere friends of ours). ... It is a long wait. Finally Miller. 
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who had been summoned away, returns and tells us that the follow- 
ing points have been agreed to [with whom?] : Fiume a free city 
under the protection and guarantee of the League, the Allies to help 
it with a loan for its harbor needs; Dalmatia to Jugoslavia under 
the League; Italy to have Valona and the islands of Lussin, Lissa 
and Pentacola. 

Di Cellere raises various objections of which Miller takes note, 
and after further parleys Orlando declares that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the plan of direct negotiations with the Jugoslavs 
must be considered to have failed. " But Mr. Johnson (known 
as a supporter of the Jugoslav cause), intervening, attempts to 
reopen the case, betraying his partiality by defending the point 
of view of our adversaries " and proposing new solutions which 
the Italians decline to consider. Johnson leaves and Miller 
comes back to report that House is still in conference with 
Trumbich. When House finally appears a meeting for late 
that evening is proposed, but Orlando desires to know if Wilson 
approves the plan presented by Miller, for, otherwise, further 
discussion would be a waste of time. House cannot say and 
turns to Miller who replies, " that after Wilson's proclamation 
he dictated a report maintaining that if Wilson should have re- 
ceded from his opposition regarding the eastern boundary of 
Istria, he would not only have seen no difficulty, but would 
have looked upon the matter with favor". House then prom- 
ises to see Wilson and a new meeting is fixed for the morrow. 
At the adjourned gathering (attended by House, Miller, Frazier 
and Beer for America, and by Orlando, Di Cellere and Scordia 
for Italy), House explains that though he has seen Wilson " he 
foresees that another interview with him will be necessary ". 
That afternoon Di Cellere learns that " House had planned to 
go to Lloyd George to instigate (istigarlo) him to convince 
Wilson to accept the program formulated by Miller ", and the 
next day he is told by Orlando of an interview the latter had 
had with Lloyd George, who " was surprised that Wilson should 
have any difficulty in accepting the [Miller] proposal with the 
Italian addenda. He did not think it possible, so conciliatory 
did the plan appear". But the British premier thought the 
Italians were making too much fuss over Fiume. 
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In the late afternoon of the eighteenth, Miller, fresh from an 
interview with the President, went to report his impressions to 
Di Cellere. 

My conversation [writes the Italian Ambassador] assumed an emi- 
nently political character. . . . Miller was not the bearer of the 
olive branch from Wilson . . . who seemed immovable on giving 
Jugoslavia that strip of Istria over which runs the Fiume-Leybach 
railroad ; he accepted the idea of neutralizing Dalmatia but refused 
us Sebenico and insisted on cutting down the number of islands 
claimed by Italy. . . . Miller prefaced his proposals by pointing 
out the necessity of friendly Italo-American relations and main- 
tained that America desired a strong Italy. ... In reply I de- 
scribed to him the internal conditions of Italy and her position dur- 
ing the war and at the Peace Conference. ... I pointed out how 
united was my country in its sense of undeserved offense visited upon 
it from every quarter, and of the possibility that an extremist nation- 
alist government, backed by the people and by the army, might come 
into power. I suggested the possibility, the duty almost, of some 
noble geste by America such as might win the endless attachment 
of my country. Miller agreed and went so far as to outline vast 
plans of relations between our two countries founded on some posi- 
tive fact. . . . He thought that America might rebuild all the ton- 
nage which Italy lost during the war, but I objected that though 
this would be important it would be merely a material benefit. . . . 
I said to him, " Propose something grand and spiritual, tell me of 
some act on the part of America which shall dim if not destroy the 
unfortunate impression caused by Wilson's proclamation on the 
Adriatic question, suggest something that may forever unite our 
countries, and then we can discuss it !" 

Miller wished to think this over but asked Di Cellere not to 
speak of it. 

The following day (May 19) the diarist records that Miller 
" seems more than convinced " by the Italian arguments but 
" evidently is up against the resistance of Wilson, who is bound 
by his proclamation ". Di Cellere takes him to Sonnino and 
the three have an hour's interview. The Italian foreign min- 
ister reiterates and explains the Italian claim ; he is willing to 
agree to any guarantee that will assure the development of 
Fiume and the unhindered operation of its railroad with the 
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hinterland ; he does not seem averse to some concessions in 
regard to the islands in the Adriatic and urges the advisability 
of some friendly geste by America towards the Italian people. 
Miller is receptive but fears Wilson will not budge on the 
Italian question. Meanwhile Orlando, after seeing Lloyd 
George, reports that the British premier seems inclined to give 
Fiume to Italy, but the situation becomes further complicated 
by an impending crisis in the Italian cabinet. In fact, Orlando 
discusses the advisability of changing the Italian peace com- 
missioners. 

On the twenty-first Di Cellere records an interview with 
Baruch of the American Commission relating partly to the 
Adriatic question but mainly regarding the opposition of the 
American Delegation to the Italian proposal of including in the 
terms with Austria a provision that that country grant a three 
years' special tariff to Italian imports. Baruch appears to have 
yielded on this point. 

May twenty-second is a day of great activity behind the 
scenes. Sonnino is in favor of " staying put ". Orlando, back 
from a meeting of his cabinet at Oulx, reports that his ministry 
consider the " Di Cellere-Miller " plan of settlement with favor 
and have given him carte blanche for appointing new peace 
commissioners. Colonel House sends word he wishes to see 
Orlando at once, but the request is countermanded. The "Big 
Three " — Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau — are reported 
to have summoned Trumbich, but in the meantime the Italians 
are continuing their pressure on Lloyd George to induce Wilson 
to relent in his intransigence. Simultaneously Di Cellere 
through his own propaganda office in Washington is trying to 
bring influence to bear on the President from American sources. 
Then follow forty-eight hours during which there appear no 
Italo-American contacts, until on the twenty-third or twenty- 
fourth Marconi is sent to Wilson to plead the Italian case. Di 
Cellere hears that this interview " could not have gone worse. 
Wilson sticks to his program and appears to have expressed 
himself with little benevolence (assai poco benevolmente) in re- 
gard to Italy, accusing her even of lack of political educa- 
tion . . .". But by this time Di Cellere is being pushed aside 
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by his superiors and the entries in his diary record his growing 
sense of hurt and humiliation. 

On the twenty-sixth we find some interesting memoranda. 
Orlando had had an interview with Clemenceau the day previ- 
ous and the French premier's " recriminations had made it a 
stormy meeting" ending in Orlando's giving notice that he 
would insist on the rigorous application of the Pact of London ; 
whereupon Clemenceau promised to bring up the Italian ques- 
tion that same day before the " Big Four". Di Cellere states 
that Taylor of the American Commission had " insinuated " to 
Colonel Brancaccio of the Italian Commission a new plan of 
settlement along these lines : Fiume, Zara and Sebenico to be 
made free, sovereign cities ; Italy to have the Heraklea zone in 
Asia Minor but to surrender her claim to the German Tyrol in 
exchange for the economic predominance in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, while the Americans would cease to insist on 
assigning Liburnia to the Jugoslavs. Di Cellere advised taking 
no notice of this " feeler ", which he feared was a diplomatic 
ambuscade. 

At lunch, that day, Colonel House showed himself sincerely 
sorry for the crisis in the Italian situation, which, according to 
Di Cellere, he attributed " to the suspension of negotiations due 
to the intransigence of the Jugoslavs ". The Italian ambassador 
thought that they might yield to American pressure but, he 
added, " unfortunately, Wilson has made the Jugoslav program 
regarding the Adriatic his own (Aa sposato) and wishes to im- 
pose upon us his own plan ". House, according to the diarist, 
" fully agreed with me as to the first part of my comments, and 
made no objection to the second part relating to Wilson." 

That afternoon Di Cellere got news of what happened at the 
meeting of the "Big Four" when the Italian question was 
brought up by Clemenceau. Wilson is reported to have de- 
clared that if the Pact of London were applied he would refuse 
to sign the Peace Treaty. Clemenceau appeared to ignore that 
there had been any recent negotiations between the Italian and 
the American delegates despite the fact that Lloyd George had 
been informed of them and had seen the French premier. The 
upshot seems to have been that Orlando promised to produce 
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the next day the text of the Miller plan with the Italian counter- 
proposals. 

From now on Di Cellere's information is largely second- 
hand, as at about this time he is evidently totally pushed aside 
as a negotiator; besides, Miller, his most trusted American 
friend, is ordered back to Washington. All kinds of reports of 
" compromises ", " cessions " and new " formulae " reach the 
Italian ambassador. Tardieu has now become the " leader of 
the orchestra " and according to Di Cellere " Tardieu's plans 
can inspire only diffidence ". Meanwhile the general belief is 
that Wilson will soon sail for home and Beer of the American 
Delegation tells Di Cellere that " House's office " have given up 
hope of overcoming Wilson's opposition. Colonel House " ap- 
pears discomfited (sconfortato) and wishes to return to Amer- 
ica as Miller and Mezes have done ". At about this time a 
new "solution" ("the worst of all" Di Cellere characterizes 
it) is proposed — the neutralization of a new state which would 
include Fiume and that part of Istria which Wilson refused to 
give to Italy. The plan, it turned out, was formulated by 
Tardieu and Crespi, the new member of the Italian peace com- 
mission. 

On June 1 Di Cellere was a guest at a banquet given by 
Signor Crespi to the economic delegates of the Allied coun- 
tries, and sat next to Ambassador Davis, with whom he appears 
to have been on friendly terms. The talk turned first on the 
objections raised by Germany to the peace terms. Di Cellere 
wrote in his diary on the day following : " Davis did not hide 
from me that he thought the German objections to the indem- 
nity and reparations clauses reasonable, and this because of his 
well-known ideas on this subject and of those of the American 
Delegation". The conversation then turned to the Italian 
question and Davis is alleged to have told Di Cellere that " the 
principal cause of disagreement" between the Italians and 
President Wilson was to be sought in the infelicitous (infelice) 
manner in which Orlando had conducted the case, in his handi- 
cap from ignorance of English and in his utter lack of knowl- 
edge of Wilson's temperament and character. 

A day or two later Di Cellere was a guest at another ban- 
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quet, this time Ambassador Davis being the host. House, 
Lamont, Stettinius and Baruch were among the guests. Di 
Cellere asked Baruch if he had seen the President regarding his 
approval of the new Tardieu-Crespi plan. Baruch said he had 
not, and added : " Do you remember when I told you that 
there had been a sudden and brusque change against Italy in 
the American Delegation? I was working with it, in agree- 
ment with you and in your favor. Things were going finely, 
when suddenly I saw that I was losing ground and thought it 
best to stop so as to avoid the charge of meddling with other 
people's business ". What the cause of such a brusque change 
was Baruch did not profess to know. 

On June fourth Di Cellere thought he had discovered the 
key to the political machinations against the Italian Delegation. 
"Washington", he wrote, " calls my attention to an article in 
The Tribune which is a venomous attack against Sonnino and 
a hymn of praise to the resurrection of Nitti. The plan of 
campaign is now clear." Whether or not Di Cellere was right 
in ascribing to Nitti what seemed to be a further stiffening of 
the American opposition, certain it is that Nitti was notoriously 
an opponent of Sonnino and had for some time sought to in- 
gratiate himself with the Americans. And when the Orlando 
Cabinet fell, soon after, and Nitti became premier, he initiated 
a markedly anti-Sonninian policy of Italian renunciations which 
led eventually to his own political decapitation. 

In regard to the opposition of the American Delegation to 
Italian claims in the Adriatic, Di Cellere persistently held that 
it had its roots in President Wilson's intransigence, which he 
tried to explain largely as a matter of personal pique. But the 
Italian ambassador was too fair-minded a man not to record the 
evidence against his own belief. Thus on June sixteenth he 
entered in his diary that the American experts were united in 
holding that it was a mistake to imagine that the opposition to 
Italian aspirations was due only to Wilson, but " that the Allies 
have carried on an even more relentless war ", and that on sev- 
eral occasions the American Delegation rushed to Italy's de- 
fense. In another entry he wrote that Hoover confirmed this 
to Gelasio Caetani (of the Italian commission). 
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The final blow appears to have fallen on June seventh, when, 
according to Di Cellere, Wilson personally delivered to Orlando 
a counter-proposal to the Italian demands. Italy was to be 
deprived of the Island of Cherso, which would be incorporated 
in the new buffer state of Fiume ; Sebenico would go to the 
Jugoslavs and Zara be made " something free ". This, accord- 
ing to the diarist, was " more or less Trumbich's program ". 

The diary stops abruptly on June nineteenth after a record of 
Di Cellere's growing bitterness over his treatment by his super- 
iors and of his urgent request to be allowed to return to Wash- 
ington and there be relieved of his diplomatic duties. This 
request was refused even though it was known that President 
Wilson desired the Italian ambassador to go back with him. 

A few days after, the Orlando Cabinet went down to defeat 
in the Italian Parliament. With the advent of Nitti to power 
Di Cellere knew that thenceforth it would be a fight without 
quarter. And if we accept all that is set forth in the book 
which is the frame for the diary herein summarized, the fight 
against him was certainly merciless. Those who knew him 
when he finally came back to Washington were struck by the 
sadness of the man much more than by the disappointment of 
the diplomat. Without open warning, on October 12, 1919, 
the then foreign minister, Signor Tittoni, cabled Di Cellere to 
arrange for the early arrival of his successor in Washington. 
To this he promptly attended without ceasing his labors to break 
the deadlock over Fiume by finding a plan of settlement which 
President Wilson might consider favorably. But the disease 
which had been upon him for some time past now made rapid 
progress under the great strain of those days; an operation 
seemed the only hope and he made ready for it. Before the 
surgeons could begin, a sudden hemorrhage killed him. His 
last official message to the Italian Foreign Minister reads like 
the brief valedictory of a faithful servant : " I have furnished 
Lansing all complementary data. Am seriously ill and must 
undergo a surgical operation. Have authorized Baron Valentino 
to act between Your Excellency and Lansing ". 

Gmo Speranza 

Irvington, N. Y. 



